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menti's fine reconstruction of Venetian life. 
Nando connects himself directly with this tradi- 
tion of satirists. Prom the very fact that his 
muse is exclusively popular, he has a special im- 
portance which is not surpassed by that of any pre- 
vious or contemporary dialectical writer : he has 
kept his dialect rigidly pure. Francesco Gritti 
was strongly influenced by the hybrid Tuscan of 
the Piazza ; Buratti was a Venetian by accident. 
Bartolomeo Dotti has retained very few of the 
Venetian words. The region of Santa Croce, 
however, has not been much polluted by the 
tourist and the Piazza shopman ; and among the 
partially or wholly illiterate the dialect there 
sounds as nowhere else in the city. Nando has 
drawn on the dialect of Santa Croce ; and he has 
made his observation count in a systematic way in 
selecting even in the hybrid elements of popular 
speech the features which are most primitively 
Venetian. For this and for his thorough obser- 
vation of the details of humble life in Venice, 
Nando seems to us the contemporary most com- 
pletely representative of the spirit of the Venetian 
popidace. 15 He is deserving of more attention 
than he has received from those interested in local 
phases of Italian culture. 

A. A. Livingston. 

Columbia University. 



ON OTHELLO V. h. 154 ff. 

In 'Note 0' to his volume on Shakespearean 
Tragedy (p. 438), Professor Bradley quotes the 
following lines, which I repeat in the spelling of 
the Variorum edition : 

'JEm.il. Oh who hath done this deed ? 
jD«8. No body : I my selfe, farewell ; 

Commend me to my kinde Lord : oh farewell. 
Oth. Why, how should she be murdred ? 
JEimVI,. Alas: whoknowes? 
Oth. You heare her say her selfe, it was not I. 
MmXL. She said so : I must needs report the truth. 
Oth. She's like a Liar gone to burning hell, 

'Twaslthatkill'dher.' 

16 We must not forget in making such a generalization 
the work of Richard Selvatico. The complete edition of 
Selvatico's poetry, which has but lately appeared, was too 
recent to be available for this note. 



" This is a strange passage," continues Profes- 
sor Bradley. "What did Shakespeare mean us 
to feel ? One is astonished that Othello should 
not be startled, nay thunderstruck, when he hears 
such dying words coming from the lips of an ob- 
durate adulteress. One is shocked by the moral 
blindness or obliquity which takes them only as a 
further sign of her worthlessness. Here alone, I 
think, in the scene sympathy with Othello quite 
disappears. Did Shakespeare mean us to feel 
thus, and to realize how completely confused and 
perverted Othello's mind has become? I suppose 
so." 

One may well feel reluctance to confess to see- 
ing no difficulties where so keen and sane a critic 
is perplexed ; but to me the harsh speeches of 
Othello seem infinitely far from showing that he 
is unstartled or that he takes Desdemona's last 
words as "a further sign of her worthlessness." 
They appear to me even the directest proof that 
he is startled out of the composure, the ' heavenly 
sorrow,' engendered by conviction of her guilt. 
Of course, the revulsion from total error to per- 
fect understanding of Desdemona's character can- 
not in Othello's case be instantaneous, and till 
realization is forced irresistibly upon him, all the 
instincts of self-preservation and self-reverence 
join in defense of his fatal error. Only a few 
lines later he says : 

' O, I were damn' d beneath all depth in hell : 
But that I did proceed vpon iust grounds 
To this extremity.' (171-173. ) 

The brutal shortness of Othello's speeches to 
Emilia measures exactly the degree to which his 
self-approval has been shattered by Desdemona's 
last words, and by his own intuitive feelings now 
that the deed is done. Amid the sickening an- 
archy of his uncertainty, his subconscious intel- 
lectual ego tries savagely to justify itself ; and it 
is surely significant of the extent to which the 
experiences of the last few minutes have enlight- 
ened Othello that the first charge against his wife 
upon which his groping mind can stumble is the 
ineffably futile one of mere verbal untruthfulness. 
Is it not almost an instinctive, unconscious con- 
fession that the lie, pure white as it is, is after all 
the worst of her offending ? Assuredly he needs 
not Emilia to tell him that she was the more 
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angel in it ; much less can he be preaching an 
uncompromising puritanical gospel of hell-fire — 
he who can justify to himself murder and suicide. 
A moment later Othello's mind has somewhat re- 
covered itself and he can repeat, albeit vaguely 
and without great conviction, his definite accu- 
sations ('She turn'd to folly: and she was a 
whore ' ; ' She was false as water,' etc. ). 

Throughout the passage Othello's mind is bur- 
dened and it moves slowly. Desdeinona's last 
words make no immediate impression, for Othello 
is still hearing the echo of her earlier speech, ' 
falsely, falsely murder' d' (1. 147), and his ques- 
tion '"Why, how should she be murder'd?' is 
addressed more to himself than to Emilia. He 
is pondering on the horrible mystery of Desde- 
mona's non-existence, as earlier in 11. 123 ff. , and 
not, as Emilia assumes, on the manner of her 
death. His next speech, ' You heare her say her 
selfe, it was not I,' is full of dull wonder at Des- 
demona's last words, whose import he has appar- 
ently only just taken in and can hardly believe. 
Emilia, like certain critics, believes Othello to be 
trying to escape the consequences of his deed, and 
by her matter-of-fact cynical answer awakes his 
mind to a wild effort at self-justification, a forlorn 
attempt to restore the status quo of right and 
wrong, which the developments have hopelessly 

upset. 

C. F. Tuckek Brooke. 
Yak XTm.vem.ty. 



La Vida es sueno. Comedia famosa de D. Calderon 
de la Barca. 1636. Edited by Milton A. 
Buchanan, Ph. D., Lecturer in Italian and 
Spanish in the University of Toronto. Vol. I. 
University of Toronto Library, 1909. 

Since the appearance of MacColl's Select Plays 
of Calderon in 1888, this is the first edition of La 
Vida es suetto representing a serious attempt at 
giving the lovers of the Spanish drama a trust- 
worthy text of this play. Let it be said at once 
that the attempt here offered us by Dr. Buchanan 
is in the main entirely successful. The first vol- 
ume of his work, which we have now before us, 
contains the text accompanied by an appendix, 



the variants, and a brief discussion of the date 
and the more important previous editions of the 
play. The second volume, the publication of 
which is promised in the course of this year, is 
to contain a literary introduction, a critical com- 
mentary, and details regarding previous editions. 

In regard to the date of our play, the editor 
comes to the conclusion that "it had not appeared 
in print or on the stage by August 1, 1631, and 
that the only posterior date that can be fixed with 
any degree of certainty is the date of the appro- 
bation of the First Part of Calderon' s plays, 
November 6, 1635." 

The oldest editions of plays of Calderon in 
which La Vida es suefio is preserved, are 1) the 
just mentioned Primera parte de comedias de don 
Pedro Calderon, first printed 1636 (=.4) and 
reprinted 1640, 2) the Parte Treynta de comedias 
famosas de varios autores, En Caragoca, also from 
1636 (=5), of which a reissue appeared two 
years later, and 3) the Primera parte de comedias 
. . . de don Pedro Calderon . . . que nueuamente 
corregidas publica D. Juan de Vera Tassis y Vi- 
llaroel . . . Madrid, 1685 (= <T). It is from C 
that previous editors of our play took their text, 
including among these even MacColl, though the 
latter had the 1640 reprint of A before him. 

In regard to the first print of A (1636), Dr. 
Buchanan tells us that the copy in the Koyal 
Library at Munich is the only one recorded. 
Another copy, formerly the property of the late 
Professor W. I. Knapp, is now in the Museum 
of the Hispanic Society of America at New York, 
whose Librarian, Dr. W. B. Martin, kindly in- 
forms me that this copy has a late title-page of 
1640. Dr. Buchanan has the merit of being the 
first to have based the text of our play upon an 
exact reproduction of A, deviating from it only 
in some forty cases in which an emendation, 
mostly supported by B, appeared necessary. The 
careful and judicious manner in which this prin- 
ciple of text-constitution has been applied, has 
produced an edition which may be regarded as 
practically final. 

Only a few remarks in regard to details need 
be made at this time, others being reserved for a 
discussion of the expected second volume of this 
work. 

L. 138. Schuchardt's interpretation of humana 



